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EDITORIAL 


FITNESS FOR TEACHING 


That teachers need to have good physical and mental health and 
understand children is by no means a new idea in American education. 
More than a hundred years ago Cyrus Peirce, recruiting for his normal 
school in Massachusetts, asked for candidates who had “good health— 
a vigorous and buoyant constitution, and a fund of lively, cheerful 
spirits.” He also wanted prospective teachers to be people who had 
“a love of, and sympathy with, children.” Invited by Henry Barnard 
a decade later to say what he would have done differently if he had to 
do it over again, Peirce said: “It was my aim, and would be my aim 
again, to make better teachers—teachers who would understand, teach- 
ers who would know more of the nature of children, of youthful de- 
velopment.” 

What is the situation today? Health as a first objective in educa- 
tion and presumably a basic requirement for teachers has been more or 
less theoretically accepted over the years. But to what extent has the 
theory actually operated? How healhy are teachers—physically, men- 
tally, emotionally? What are the State and local educational authori- 
ties and the colleges, universities, and other institutions preparing teach- 
ers doing to make it reasonably certain that the young people admitted 
to teacher-education programs will be sound in physical health and emo- 
tionally stable enough to work well with children and the community? 

Recently the School Health Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company undertook a study to secure answers to these questions 
for the United States and Canada. A preliminary report of this “stu- 
dent-teacher selection study” is now available. It is not too reassuring 
with respect to health requirements. There is general recognition of 
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the need for an adequate health appraisal of prospective teachers—5 04 
schools in the United States out of 542 reporting answered that they 
required such an appraisal, and in the Canadian provinces all schools 
preparing teachers require some kind of health appraisal prior to ac- 
ceptance. In the United States, however, it was not clear as to whether 
the State itself required a health appraisal for certification to teach. 
In many cases there was also some question as to the adequacy of the 
appraisal. 


Selection at present is evidently, from the returns received, seriously 
handicapped because of the acute teacher shortage, especially in ele- 
mentary schools. One candid institution officer said: “Actually, we 
do little to turn any person away from teaching when he meets scho- 
lastic prerequisites, has no known character weaknesses of an immoral 
nature, and has no venereal disease or tuberculosis.” Other similar 
comments were: “The acute shortage of teachers has caused us to at- 
tempt to find a place for every one who meets minimum standards. 
Approximately 2 per cent have been requested to withdraw. Usual 
grounds—clearly unsuitable temperament.” “With the present short- 
age of teachers there is very little screening after a student is once ad- 
mitted to the program. Under ideal circumstances we would insist 
very much on emotional and physical stability for candidates.” “With 
the terrific shortage in both trained teachers and teacher candidates, 
we are greatly handicapped in putting into effect a program of selection 
such as we know is needed.” 

How do parents feel about good mental and physical health for 
teachers? Victoria Smith’s article in this issue of Understanding the 
Child clearly indicates the views of parents. They want teachers who 
are “healthy,” “full of physical vigor,” and have “real love and under- 
standing.” 

One excellent source of recruitment for the right kind of teachers, 
the Metropolitan study suggests, is in the high schools, where much can 
be done by teachers in service. These teachers are in a strategic posi- 
tion, the report says: “They know what it takes to be a good teacher. 
Their personification of the qualities that make a good teacher may be 
largely responsible for the decision to become a teacher on the part of 
some of their students. Their observation of their students in the close 
relationships of school life and their familiarity with their health his- 
tories and family backgrounds give them a sound basis for deciding 
which ones are fit to teach.” 
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WHAT KIND 


OF PARENTS DO TEACHERS LIKE? 


BY 


VICTORIA F. SMITH 


Only too seldom do parents and teachers have an opportunity to judge each other’s qualifica- 


tions. 


sylvania, when a discussion leader of parent groups interviewed parents and teachers alike. 


One such opportunity was provided recently in the public schools of Philadelphia, Penn- 


Miss 


Smith, author of the report herewith, is a teacher with twenty-four years of experience in the 
Philadelphia schools. She is a graduate of the Philadelphia Normal School with a Master’s degree 


from Temple University. 


Her present position is that of leader of parent discussion groups 


under the Division of School Extension, Philadelphia Board of Education. 


N a recent broadcast Arthur Godfrey 
said that some day the “powers that be” 
will wake up and recognize the real worth 
of teachers. Who these mystic 
“powers that be”? Parents primarily! 
Parents are teachers and teachers are par- 
ents. Both are guiding children. 


are 


Our children face a confusing world— 
yes! But so did we! So did our parents 
and their parents before them. This is 
still a beautiful world. There is beauty 
and goodness everywhere if we know 
where to look. There is and always will 
be sunrise, sunset, sky, trees, flowers, 
music, mother and father love. There is 
and always will be—God! Our children 
need sound nervous systems, stable mental 
health, ability to make adjustments, 
ability to think for themselves, and faith 
in God, country, and their fellowmen. 
These priceless possessions can be fashioned 
by our children with the help of parents 
and teachers. 
are the munitions needed to cope with this 
confusing world. With these thoughts in 
mind a two-way study was conducted to 


These priceless possessions 


determine what parents and teachers ex- 
pect of each other. 


What Kind of Teachers Do Parents Like? 


Interviews were held with parents of 
eight of the discussion groups that meet 
in the Philadelphia public schools once a 
week to discuss problems which they set 
up. One hundred sixty parents took part 
So teachers! Hold 
your seats—get ready—here is what these 
parents would like you to be! 


in this problem. 


I. Personal Attributes and Characteristics 


We would like the teachers of our chil- 
dren to be: 
. Well-groomed 
. Healthy 
. Full of physical vigor 
. Open-minded 
. Efficient 
Frank 
. Patient 


. Full of imagination 
. Sense of humor 

. Tactful 

. Keen-minded 

. Sympathetic 

. Calm, collected 

. Fair, impartial 
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15. Kind, understanding 

16. Have good educational background 

17. Know subject matter 

Summarily they said: 

“I want him to be something I can’t 
be!” 

“They need to have the wisdom of 
Solomon!” 

“They should have genuine gold charac- 
ter!” 

“They ought to have the Purple 
Heart!” 


Il. Teaching Techniques 


We would like teachers who: 

1. Cooperate with parents 

2. Have ability to cope with individual 
differences in children. They can take 
the slow uninterested child and fire him 
with enthusiasm, make him do difficult 
things and enjoy them. 

3. Are progressive and keep abreast of 
the times. 

4. Are strict—make them toe the line. 
They do need discipline. One “soft” 
teacher can ruin a child’s school life. We 
want them modern but yet strict and not 
too lax. Discipline them—yes! But 
know when and where to apply it. 

5. Educate the whole child and train 
him for social life teaching things other 
than the 3 R’s. 

6. Do not scream and “holler.” 

7. Teach ideals. Praise the school and 
surroundings and make the children real- 
ize what they have. 

8. Have a hobby—so much so that the 
child catches it too. 


III. Real Love and Understanding of 
Children 


1. Love children and children love 
them. 
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2. Interested in children—not just a 
job. 

3. Have ability to project themselves 
into the mind and thinking of a child. 

4. The child is free to come to this 
teacher with his problems. 

5. Does not set himself up as an expert 
in the field of child psychology and is not 
too eager to say, “Take your child to a 
child guidance clinic.” 

6. Has respect for medical authorities. 

7. Gives an honest evaluation of the 
child’s work. 

8. Gets along with children, makes 
them comfortable and gains their confi- 
dence. 

9. Is friendly, warm, affectionate and 
breaks the barrier between—“I’m the 
teacher—you’re the child!” 


10. Makes each child feel important. 


IV. A Real Person 


1. Is interested in other things—not 
just education. One mother told of a 
visit to her child’s classroom. The chil- 
dren were eagerly listening to the World 
Series baseball game. When the mother 
expressed surprise, the teacher replied, 
““What’s more important today? They’re 
all excited and their minds would be on 
nothing else—so why not?” The parent 
thought this was wonderful. 

2. Without prejudice 

. Leave their troubles at home 

. Have certain amount of worldliness 
. With a heart 

. Courage of their convictions 

. Make mistakes and admit them 

This complete order was presented back 
to the participating groups. Here are 
some reactions: 
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“My! That’s a tall order!” 

“Is there such a human being?” 

“I know one that comes pretty close!” 

“It seems to me we're asking a great 
deal of our teachers.” 

The leader made the following state- 
ment: “In view of the fact that studies 
reveal that the most powerful influence 
exerted on our children stems from the 
home and parental influence, and in view 
of the fact that parents spend nineteen 
hours a day with their children as against 
the teacher’s five, would it follow that 
perhaps parents themselves should have 
most of the endowments we ask of our 
teachers?” A heated but friendly feud 
followed. 

The leader added—‘‘Are we paying for 
what we ask? Are we ready and willing 
to?” 


What Kind of Parents Do Teachers Like? 


Teachers of the eight schools where 
these discussion groups were held volun- 
teered these preferences with regard to 
parents. 

I. Parent Participation and Visitation 

We like parents who: 

1. Take an active interest in the school 
and all its programs. 

2. Visit the school on every occasion 
when the child has difficulties but make 
sure that the visit is scheduled through 
the proper channels. 

3. Take every opportunity offered to 
visit the school and get acquainted with 
the teacher regardless of how the child is 
progressing. 

4. Stop occasionally to say “Hello!” or 
“Is there anything I should know about 
Johnny? Can I do anything to help 
him?” 


§. Visit the teacher with an open mind 


- and are able to see both sides of the issue. 


Il. Attitude Toward School 


1. Back the school in its rules and regu- 
lations and realize they are for the welfare 
of the children. 

2. Show interest and concern in the 
child’s work and activities. 

3. Do not compare the progress of their 
child with that of other children. 

4. Cooperate—sign papers, help the 
child when he needs it, help rather than 
condemn a teacher for correcting a child. 

5. Can talk with the teacher as op- 
posed to a teacher doing all the talking or 
vice versa. 

6. Offer kindly and constructive criti- 
cism. Often what is unfamiliar or mis- 
understood criticized. Discussion 
usually solves the problem. 

7. Realize that their child is one of a 
group and cannot be granted special 
privileges but rather must learn to develop 
dependability and self-discipline. 

8. View the present Progress Card as a 
sincere and honest attempt on the part of 
educators to evaluate periodically the 
physical, mental, social, and emotional 
growth of the child with respect to his 
individual capacity. 

9. Are willing to accept the real abili- 
ties of the child and not expect the im- 
possible from him or expect the school to 
create the impossible with him. 

10. Do not adversely criticize the 
teacher or school policies in the presence 
of children. 

11. Do not consistently and flagrantly 
disobey school regulations (admissions, 
dismissals, fire drills, traffic movements, 
etc.) 
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12. Understand the “little things” 
which make a teacher’s day difficult— 
such as having a child hand you a dollar 
and tell you so much is for milk, some 
for Red Cross and the change is to be sent 
to his sister’s room to pay for her milk. 
Correct change sent in an envelope and 
labeled helps so much when you have 
forty children. 


Ill. Attitude Toward Homework 


1. Look upon homework as an out- 
growth and part of classroom activity 
but not as an index to a child’s entire 
progress. 

2. Ask for homework to be sent to a 
child who is unable to attend school when 
he is incapacitated but not when he is 
physically ill. 

3. Show interest in, check and some- 
times assist their children with homework 
but do not do it for them. 


IV. Physical Preparation for School 


1. Frequently supervise and in that 
way teach the child to assume some of the 
responsibility for his rising, washing, 
dressing, packing of books, etc. 

2. See that children get proper meals, 
sufficient exercise and rest. 

3. Get busy and promptly take care 
of correcting the physical defects of the 
child. 

4. Call the school when the child will 
be absent for a period of several days. 

§. Ignore minor injuries inflicted by 
other children and look upon them as a 
normal part of the “growing-up” experi- 
ence. 

6. Report to the school the outcome 
of an accident or illness whenever the 
child is sent home for these reasons. 
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V. Manners and Behavior 


1. Realize that the very best way to 
teach manners and accepted behavior to 
children is through examples set by par- 
ents themselves. 

2. Are firm but kind. 

3. Set certain standards for social 
behavior in the child and then see that the 
child lives up to them. 

4. Give specific jobs and responsibili- 
ties to children commensurate with their 
age and ability and then see that the chil- 
dren carry them out. 

§. Insist on good manners but not the 
superficial kind. 

6. When children have disciplinary 
problems continue to inquire about im- 
provement. 

7. Give the school a fair chance when- 
ever trouble arises—the parent realizing 
that all children are the same all over the 
world and will always relate an incident 
in their own favor, will therefore let the 
child understand that he or she will visit 
the school to hear the other side of the 
story. 

8. Are consistent—in whatever dis- 
ciplinary measures they may choose to use. 


VI. Attitude Toward Outside Interests 


1. Encourage but do not force outside 
activities such as clubs, music lessons, 
hobbies, etc. 

2. Assign chores at home for children 
to do as part of their contribution to 
family life. 

3. Permit children to engage in money 
earning activities such as paper routes, 
baby-sitting, lawn care, etc. at the proper 
age. 
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VII. A Cooperative Job—Parent and 
Teacher 


1. Are friendly and willing to co- 
operate so both can work together for the 
common good of the child. 

2. Ask for guidance from the teacher 
—‘What can I do at home that will help 
him at school?” 


3. Are honest about reactions and 
activities of the child at home, not prone 
to exaggerate, and do not conceal facts 
that help the teacher better understand 
the child. 

4. Are interested in the child’s school 
life and are willing to give the child ex- 
periences that will enrich and further his 
learning. 

§. Realize that raising a child is a 
duty to be shared by fathers as well as 
mothers. 


6. Impress on the child the value of 


concentration, self-control, stick-to-it- 


tiveness, tidiness, completing jobs, work 
well done, etc. 


7. Live up to promises about coopera- 
tion which have been made during inter- 
views. 


8. Realize that we are all trying to 
help the child to be a successful, happy 
member of a class. 


9. State that everything possible will 
be done to insure a close, happy relation- 
ship between home and school. 


wage 
earning for luxuries” if children suffer 


10. Are willing to sacrifice 


from neglect. 


11. Realize that teachers are hum.u 
beings, just as parents are human beings, 
and know and understand that they too 
have home responsibilities, worries, pains, 
aches, good days, bad days, and—like 
parents—cannot always radiate sweetness 
and light. 
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STUDYING THE “WHOLE CHILD” THROUGH A 
COUNSELING CENTER 


BY 


RUTH P. KOSHUK 


On what should the procedures of a counseling center be based? 


It is customary to assemble 


data on a child’s health status, ability level, school adjustment, home background and develop- 


mental history. 
pretation and use of these facts. 


Underlying theoretical considerations, however, have much to do with the inter- 
Dr. Koshuk, former counselor, Child Counseling Center of 


Sewickley Valley, Pennsylvania, here describes one frame of reference, utilized in working with 
67 families (290 family members) during a total of 541 contacts. 


ASIC in our thinking is the science of 

social psychology, with its emphasis 
on the normal human personality which 
develops on the basis of inherited consti- 
tutional tendencies, shaped and modified 
by the powerful influences of the environ- 
ment into which each child is born. 


Other sciences are in constant use, of 
course—especially individual psychology, 
psychiatry, chemistry, biology, sociology, 


anthropology. The practical arts of child 
development and education rest on the 
underlying body of organized knowledge 
—on science, in other words. 


Partial Approaches 


Many partial approaches to the under- 
standing of the child have wide currency 
today. One such approach stresses 
heredity and maturation—unduly, we 
think—leaving little to the parent and 
teacher except to stand back and watch 
the “unfolding” of presumably inborn 
behavior patterns. Neither cultural influ- 
ences nor the emotional life are given ap- 
preciable weight; chronological age chiefly 
is considered. This approach, with its 
impressive inventories of observed facts 
about childen’s abilities, has positive 
value in helping us to know what to ex- 
pect, on the average, at each age level as 
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the child matures. Its weakness lies in its 
failure to explain why a particular child 
may not follow the average pattern; and 
much harm is often done when a parent 
is led to wait for an emotional problem 
to be outgrown, while the chief causes of 
the problem remain. 

Another partial approach perhaps over- 
emphasizes the role of early emotional ex- 
perience, in relation to later developments. 
We know now that what happens in the 
first few weeks and months of life is very 
important—but surely not all-important! 
The danger of this view lies in the hope- 
less feeling aroused in a parent who says: 
“I made all the mistakes there are to make 
when my child was a baby, and now it is 
too late to undo the harm which resulted.” 
Luckily psychiatry itself is showing rela- 
tively less concern with a person’s early 
emotional history, significant as this al- 
ways is, and placing more emphasis on his 
interpersonal relationships in his present 
social situation. 


Never Too Late 


The last point above is of particular 
importance for our individual counseling, 
since we feel it is never too late. Adults, 
even grandparents, if their own emotional 
difficulties are not too deep-seated, respond 
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amazingly to the newer insights about 
human development. Intellectual in- 
sight—adult education, if you will—does 
help mightily, in our experience. This is 
a point where many psychiatrists would 
differ. They tend to feel that giving in- 
tellectual insight (through books, pam- 
phlets, discussion) is a waste of time, as 
the person probably will not be able to 
use it in his daily contacts, because of 
emotional complications. The social psy- 
chologist replies: “Perhaps you believe 
this because most of the people you sce 
are patients who do have deep-seated 
personality problems. However, the rel- 
atively normal person often cam accept 
new truth and put it to work, helpfully, 
in his own daily life.” 

Counselees clearly in need of deeper 
therapy are referred for psychiatric assist- 
ance. Much can be learned, too, from the 
study of abnormal mental and emotional 
states which can be applied in a preventive 
program, benefiting all. This is the 
great value of the mental health move- 
ment today. 
well people well, and increasing the hap- 
piness of family living. 


Its emphasis is on keeping 


Re-stated, in more detail, our socio-psy- 
chological approach takes into account 
the following: 

1. The child at birth—an individual 
organism (not yet a “person” )—equip- 
ped with a physical structure; ongoing 
physiological processes; definitely pat- 
terned reflexes (swallowing, eye-wink) 
and also impulses toward unstructured, 
random activity (kicking, thrashing 
about, babbling) on which, depending on 
the environment, all future coordinated 
activity rests; constitutional tendencies 
and capacities; and generalized emotional 


states, preparing the organism for ap- 
proach or withdrawal, basic to our later 
rich repertoire of adult emotions. 

2. The social groups into which each 
child is born—family, kin, neighborhood, 
etc. 

3. The pre-existing culture—including 
language, beliefs, customs, codes of be- 
havior, traditions, laws, organized skills, 
and knowledge; as well as the buildings, 
tools, weapons and other artefacts of 
man’s making. 

4. The developmental process—a proc- 
ess of interaction between child and en- 
vironment, study of which is essential to 
our understanding of a particular person’s 
life-history. His beliefs, habits, opinions, 
attitudes, emotional attachments and dis- 
likes, interests, prejudices and enthusiasms 
result from both sets of factors—inherited 
capacities and the actions and words of 
other persons in his various social groups, 
as these pass on to him the culture of these 
groups. Especially powerful, in the first 
few years, are the attitudes of family 
members and others close to him (warm 
and loving or cool; friendly or hostile, 
etc.), their expectations for his behavior, 
and the control methods or discipline used 
to produce conduct approved by the 
group. 

If these child-rearing practices in a 
particular family meet the child’s basic 
needs for nurture, love and feelings of 
adequacy, his all-round development will 
proceed smoothly; if not, we may expect 
personality difficulties and maladjustments 
of some sort to appear. 

It is this approach to the study of the 
whole child in his total life situation 
which seems to offer most. Understand- 
ing the whole child is the modern way. 
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A MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER WORKSHOP IN MENTAL HEALTH 


LIBBIE B. BOWER, Ph.D. 


CONSULTANT, SCHOOL PROJECT, 


HE Attleboro workshop sponsored 

by the Massachusetts Association for 
Mental Health, cooperatively with the 
State Departments of Education, Public, 
and Mental Health, developed out of 
common interest on the part of a Joint 
Committee composed of representatives 
of these agencies. The committee, con- 
ferring over a period of months, had 
been exploring techniques and methods 
which seemed promising in the field of 
human relations. Discussions centering 
around the experiments in teacher-train- 
ing in formal course work as offered under 
the leadership of an analytic psychiatrist," 
and deeper self-understanding as achieved 
in seminars in Individual and Group Psy- 
chology,’ directed interest in setting up a 
pilot workshop as an extension of the de- 
sign in teacher-training in the field of 
mental health. It was decided to sponsor 
such a project under the auspices of the 
Division of University Extension of the 
State Department of Education. The 
project was announced as “A Mental 
Health Workshop: To Develop Greater 
Understanding of the Principles of Child 
Development and Mental Health and 
Their Relationship to Curriculum Prac- 
tice.” 


A school system was selected because 


1 Weinreb, Joseph, M.D. 
perience in the Application of Dynamic Psychiatry 


Report of an Ex- 


in Education. (Reprint from Mental Hygiene, 
Vol. XXXVII, No. 2, April 1953, p. 283-293). 

2 Bower, Libbie B. “Education in a New Per- 
spective,” Educational Leadership, February 1949. 
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MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 


FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


of several factors, chief of which was 
that as a result of interest in an area 
mental health clinic a key community 
person had expressed interest not only in 


.the service of such a clinic but also in 


sponsoring a preventive program through 
broadening and deepening understanding 
of mental health principles. Accord- 
ingly a staff, appointed by the joint com- 
mittee, met to plan the strategy for intro- 
ducing the project to the community. 
A conference with the superintendent of 
schools arranged by the key community 
person resulted in a warm reception for 
the plan. Because of the school super- 
intendent’s interest and active participa- 
tion during the pre-planning phase of the 
project, the PTA Council became inter- 
ested and school facilities as well as dining 
and recreational facilities 
available. 


were made 


The staff was invited to present its plan 
to the faculty of the school system. 
Using Kelly’s “A Workshop Way of 
Learning” reference as a basic guide, sev- 
eral exploratory meetings were conducted. 
Out of these discussions, which involved 
teachers and administrators from all lev- 
els of teaching (elementary through high 
school), there developed interest and un- 
derstanding of what such a project might 
offer. These discussions demonstrated 
ways of working together in groups, since 
from the first meeting the method used 
was the group process. Anyone who has 
participated in this process is aware of 
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the time it takes as well as the wide range 
of interpretation of how the process 
operates. It is not a tactical maneuver, 
but rather a way of working together 
to bring about a new quality of partici- 
pation, understanding of leadership, and 
problem solving. Use of the group proc- 
ess involved the teachers in the pre- 
planning phase, with the result that a 
steering committee volunteered to act 
with the staff in planning the workshop. 
Meetings were held during the summer 
vacation period when committees were 
appointed for responsibility in the follow- 
ing areas: Administering the workshop, 
pubiicity, resource personnel, recreation, 
library facilities, recording and distribut- 
ing of notes, evaluation procedure. To 
get at the problems, a census was made of 
those for which the steering committee 
felt a need—thereby providing the staff 
with a tentative list of problem areas 
which finally were clarified by the larger 
workshop body when it met in the fall. 


Thirty-seven teachers and administra- 
tors registered for the fall workshop. 
The first few meetings were general ses- 
sions, at which there were over-all pre- 
sentations of phases of child development, 
as well as explanations about how the 
method of the workshop differed from 
that of a more formal course. An analy- 
sis of problems identified by the work- 
shoppers as those of most concern to them 
resulted in the following group discussion 
areas: Understanding the emotional needs 
of children; parent-teacher relationships; 
the role of guidance in teaching. 

As the workshop got under way, op- 
portunity was provided for members to 
join the discussion groups of their choice. 
Each group was charged with appointing 


its own leader and recorder. Moreover, 
rotating leaders and recorders gave each 
member of the group a new and richer 
kind of participation than would have 
been the case had the leadership been 
dominated by one individual and the re- 
corder been simply a secretary taking 
notes. 

The family, the church, the school, 
basic institutions in our culture, are 
striving to keep abreast of the newer 
trends in learning about personality de- 
velopment. Practice as well as research 
has added a body of knowledge. Today 
experimentation with some of the tech- 
niques which involve people in the plan- 
ning brings a new quality of stimulation 
and a force field for learning. Techniques 
such as sociograms, sociodrama, and pro- 
vocative films helped to demonstrate the 
utilization of information from the fields 
of mental health and education which 
formed the core of the program. Joint 
projects on use of community resources 
(ideas developed by the teachers them- 
selves) resulted, for example, in visits to 
the local mental health clinic. Groups 
of teachers participated in discussion of 
case material with the clinic staff. They 
came to recognize that “problem chil- 
dren” are rather children with problems; 
that there are no “pat answers” for han- 
dling certain behavioral. manifestations 
which seem difficult. It was especially 
significant that teachers began to see the 
commonality of their problems, to feel 
secure so that they were free to express 
themselves. 

When resource people were brought in, 
they were briefed before the meeting on 
the problems as seen by the workshop par- 
(Continued on page 111) 
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CHILD WELFARE SERVICES IN LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


T present Long Beach has a school 
system with an elementary school 
enrollment of 37,421 and a high school 
enrollment of 17,218. Most of the spe- 
cial services are placed in the Child 
Welfare Service. The schools have an 
Attendance Service, Counseling and Psy- 
chological Service, Special Education, and 
to some degree Health Service—this only 
in instances where the Health Service 
must work with other child welfare serv- 
ices. 

The Attendance Service consists of 
seven attendance counselors and a super- 
visor. The Psychological Service consists 
of three psychiatric social workers, three 
psychologists, a psychometrist, and a 
supervisor. The Counseling Service com- 
prises 27 elementary counselors and 25 
high school counselors. The Supervisor 
of Psychological Services is also supervi- 
sor for the counselors. 

In the special education program there 
are classes for mentally retarded, hard of 
hearing, deaf, partially sighted, blind, and 
orthopedically handicapped. In addition 
there are itinerant teachers who work 
with children who have speech difficulties. 
In the area of remediation the schools have 
a reading clinic with six reading teachers. 
There are also seven home teachers who 
go to the homes to tutor children who are 


homebound. 


* From data provided by Stanley R. Ostrom, 
formerly Coordinator of Child Welfare Services, 
Long Beach Public Schools. 


The attendance counselors are assigned 
schools. They visit the schools and deter- 
mine which children are experiencing dif- 
ficulty with school attendance. They 
then visit the homes and try to determine 
why the child is not in school and attempt 
to work out methods of getting him back 
to school. 

When counselors have identified chil- 
dren who need help of a therapy nature 
they make referrals to the Office of Psy- 
chological Service. The children are then 
referred to one of the psychologists or one 
of the social workers who will then work 
with the child in the school on an indi- 
vidual basis. Should the child be consid- 
ered eligible for one of the special classes 
the counselor refers the child to either the 
Psychological Service or the Health Serv- 
ice. If the difficulty is primarily mental 
the referral is made to the Psychological 
Service: if the difficulty is physical the 
referral is made to the Health Service. 
Examinations follow. If the Psychologi- 
cal Service or the Health Service then 
feels that the child is eligible to be placed 
in one of the special classes, the recom- 
mendation is made to the Supervisor of 
Special Education. In many of these in- 
stances special placement committees have 
been set up to aid in the screening. When 
it is determined, however, that the child 
should have a special placement, the ar- 
rangements are made with the parents and 


the child is then placed. 
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INTRODUCING A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
INTO THE RURAL SCHOOL 


BY 


DEBORAH PARTRIDGE* 


EN “curriculum” is defined as 

the summation of all the activities 

of the child, it becomes the major strategy 
Guidance is the individual 
and developmental approach to education. 
It aims at discovering and developing in- 
dividual potentialities and helps boys and 
gitls to get the most out of their school 
years. Strang points out that: “Curric- 
ulum making and personnel work should 
be inseparable, for ‘there is no way of 
meeting the needs of individual pupils 
without first .ascertaining what those 
needs are.... In the ideal school, cur- 
riculum making will become a process of 
formulating individual goals and progres- 
sively modifying them in accordance with 
the developing capacities, interest, and 


of guidance. 
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needs of individual pupils. 

The directives and suggested experi- 
ences for the modern curriculum design 
presume that the teacher-guide will have 
an understanding of the child—his inter- 
ests, needs, purposes; how he grows and 
The responsibility does not stop 
with studying the child, but must in- 
clude providing curricular experiences 
suited to individual needs and abilities 
and guiding the individual into the types 
of experiences best suited for him. 

There are several factors in the struc- 


learns. 


* Dr. Partridge is Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, Queens College, Brooklyn, N.Y. She was 
formerly on the faculty of Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. 

1 Ruth Strang, Pupil Personnel and Guidance, 
(New York: Macmillan Co. 1940) p. 90 


tural organization of the rural school 
which will facilitate a worthy guidance 
program. The organization of the physi- 
cal plant, the system of grouping, the 
kinds of marks or evaluation, and the 
method of record-keeping all have tre- 
mendous influence on how well the cur- 
riculum may serve as a guidance instru- 
ment and to what extent the teacher can 
really serve as a guide. 

“The teacher in the small school has 
always been faced with a problem of ad- 
ministration peculiar to his teaching en- 
vironment. The first was the grading of 
the school, a practice adopted from its 
successful use in urban schools.”* Teach- 
ers (in rural schools) attempting to use 
this urban method of grouping have met 
with many difficulties. The chief prob- 
lem faced is: “How can I group the small 
number of children who represent wide 
range of interest, ability, and age?” The 
following plans suggest some solutions for 
organization: 

1. Group children according to age, 
eliminating rigid grade line. Disregard 
grades one to nine and group into four 
groups according to age: Group A—13 
years and over; Group B—10, 11, and 12 
years old; Group C—8 and 9 years old 
and Group D—6 and 7 years. Where all 
children are in the same room, a similar 
pattern for working in groups may be 
followed. Three groups may be ample; 


2 Kate Wofford, Modern Education in the Small 
Rural School, (New York: Macmillan Co, 1933) 
79 
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Group A—11 years old-and older; Group 
B—8, 9, and 10 year olds, and Group C— 
6 and 7 year olds. The children may wish 
to choose group names rather than using 
the A, B, C, and D arrangement. 

2. Extend the length of the class period 
with the teacher by using large blocks of 
time. For example, one to one and a half 
hours of the day’s time may be given to 
the persistent problem which is the center 
of attention at that time. During that 
period the entire class will be working on 
its phase of the problem, each group con- 
This 
same procedure would be followed during 
the time devoted to skills and other ac- 
tivities. 


tributing to the larger activity. 


It must be remembered that no scheme 
of grouping, no matter how carefully it 
has been worked out and adapted to the 
local situation, can remove individual dif- 
ferences among pupils or the variations in 
levels of maturity within a given child. 
Grouping is not a panacea for solving all 
the problems of teaching. No general plan 
makes provision for all pupils; thus in- 
dividual cases may have to be handled 
quite differently and provisions should be 
made for individual instruction. Flexibil- 
ity is an essential element in administering 
pupil personnel policies and at no point 
in the school program is it more important 
than in the procedure relating to classifi- 
cation. 

The school’s method of evaluation is 
closely related to promotion policies and 
to the fundamentals of education. In 
fact it is often -1id that the marking sys- 
tem is a key to the type of school. Marks 
should be regarded as a method of evalua- 
tion. Hence descriptive statements re- 
garding the child’s growth rather than 
“grade marks” are recommended. The 
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following form may be used: 

Analysis (The teacher’s interpretation 
of student’s growth along one area.) 

Evidence (Actual anecdotal materials 
to support analysis. ) 

Recommendations (Teacher’s recom- 
mendations for student along same area.) 

In making reports to parents the fol- 
lowing procedure could be used: 

1. Conferences dich parents, at which 
time the aim and activities of the school 
would be discussed. The child’s record 
would be read and interpreted. The par- 
ent would be encduraged to contribute 
anecdotal material. Every effort should 
be made to help tht parent understand 
the importance of these kinds of records 
in guiding the child. 

2. This conference should be followed 
by occasional written reports which re- 
quire little reading, but which indicate 
the child’s progress. For example: 
A Suggested Form for a Report to 

Parent Following An Interview 


Dear . 


In our last talk about rag 
(name of child) 


we decided that he needed help in 


Thank you for your cooperation: 
Yours truly, . 


If we use this type of marking system 
and the suggested organization of groups, 
then promotion will be a matter of pro- 
motion from group to group rather than 


grade to grade. Since the-purpose of 


. 
at 
fay At the present time, he (she) is ...... 
bat (progress in relation to the problem) 
“1 On the whole he (she) is doing ...... 
ab 
45 
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promotion is to put the student where he 
can work best we find these advantages 
of a policy of flexible promotions: 

1. More over-age pupils will not have 
the present attitudes of failure and its 
concurring maladjustments. 

2. Intrinsic interest in self-improve- 
ment will replace extrinsic interest in 
grade placement. 

The discussion of marks and promotion 
policies leads to a discussion of the value 
of records in a process of child study. 
Since guidance involves appraisal and ad- 
justment, before suggestion can be made 
for physical, mental, social, emotional, or 
vocational adjustment the child must be 
appraised and understood. This empha- 
sizes the importance of cumulative records 
which include a complete history of the 
child. Strang suggests the records which 
help teachers to understand individual 
children will include: 


1. School record—a study of work in 
previous years. 
2. The questionnaire concerning his 
life history. 
3. Indications of capacity to learn. 
4. Examples or samples of pupil’s 
work. 
5. Reports of interviews with parent 
or pupil. 
6. Records of observations of pupils 
in natural situations. 
7. Records of physical and medical 
examinations. 
8. Records of group accomplishment. 
9. Periodic summary of cumulative 
details. 
10. Follow-up records.* 


Ruth Strang, Every Teacher’s Records, (New 
York: Bureau of Publication, T. C. Columbia 
1942). 


The teacher who effectively guides 
children to their greatest growth and de- 
velopment will see in all activities oppor- 
tunities for guidance. No matter whether 
it is Student Council, Glee Club, school 
publication staff, athletic teams, dramatic 
activities, 4-H Club, Hiking Club, crea- 
tive group activities, or more formal class 
activities, the teacher will look for oppor- 
tunities to encourage fuller development. 
All activities will serve as vital instru- 
ments of guidance. 


Massachusetts Workshop 
(Continued from page 107) 


ticipants, so that they could come di- 
rectly to their central concerns. 
the fifteen (two-hours each) 
there were opportunities for parents to 
meet with teachers both at general meet- 


During 


sessions 


ings, when parents were invited as guests 
of the workshoppers, and at tea time— 
the fifteen minutes before the sessions got 
under way. In a friendly atmosphere 
many attitudes that marred the relation- 
ships were modified because of open dis- 
cussion around common concerns, 

In the evaluation and general summary 
of this experience, it was noted that the 
major benefit of such a workshop was not 
the increase of fundamental knowledge 
but rather the improvement of attitudes 
through experiencing democratic partici- 
pation which fostered growth and les- 
sened tension—two basic principles of 
learning which if applied in the classroom 
would provide a rich soil wherein learn- 
ing could take place. 
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BOB: BOY TV ACTOR—ONCE 


WINIFRED WALKER 


Can TV be used for satisfactory outlets in the case of emotionally handicapped children? Miss 
Walker, teacher of a special class in the Salt Lake City, Utah, Public Schools, found out in her 


studies for the Master’s degree that in some instances this might very well be so. Here is one 


story—a typical one, she says—that illustrates what can be done. 


“DOB, age thirteen, had a special prob- 
lem—that of academic retardation of 
four years in reading and arithmetic, 
along with that of not being accepted as 
a worthy citizen in any of the classes in 
which he was rotating. The Stanford- 
Binet report indicated he was mentally 
able to perform normally, having slight 
difficulty only in auditory memory. Bob 
had picked up annoying mannerisms and 
patterns of behavior to compensate for 
his inadequacy, such as bullying and fight- 
ing, which allowed him to spend hours in 
the principal’s office as her special guest. 

Bob’s one great need was to be accepted 
socially. He had tried to build up self- 
esteem by using his “dukes” to prove his 
capability. He had “touched up” numer- 
ous fellows older and larger than he; in 
winning he knew success. 

Daily he had refused to read, saying 
that books were for infants and sissies. 
Unless accompanied by a teacher he spent 
his time going from one class to another 
as hall inspector and as an acrobat hang- 
ing from the beams in the boy’s shower 
room. 

When his mother stayed away from 
work one day for a conference with the 
teacher, she explained how his older, 
talented sister had received all the atten- 
tion in the home since the divorce—how 
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Bob had classified any opportunity as an 
Let his sister 
sing and dance and read. He would have 
none of it! 

Then the day came. His teacher was 
preparing a group of television shows, a 
series for children, designed to help rid 
youth of racial misconceptions or pre- 
judice and to build understanding among 
children. The show had been going long 
enough to have received recognition of 
merit in the school; a number of Bob’s 
schoolmates had been used in the casts. 
Now it was the beginning of the Hawai- 
A thorough search had been 
made throughout the city to obtain native 
children from Hawaii, who were to be 
shown playing naturally and enjoying 
children from the mainland. It was to 
be a dramatic show with an underlying 
friendship theme, set in a Hawaiian school 
playground. A school bully was needed; 
a boy who refused to be included. Some- 
how Bob became interested. Presently he 
approached the teacher and said, “Say, 
Princess, you’re missing the boat! That 
part’s for me!” The teacher, surprised at 
his sudden offer, exclaimed, “But you 
know, Bob, you have to be auditioned at 
the TV studio—all the children do!” 
“Why?”, he asked. “It’s just the policy, 
but if you'd like an audition I'll arrange 


insult to his intelligence. 


ian series. 
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it with the producer of the show.” 

“You will!” he exclaimed, obviously 
delighted. “When?” The next Saturday 
at 4 p.m. was the date set. (Casts were 
picked two weeks in advance to allow 
time for necessary rehearsals, action, and 
camera shots.) Bob was one hour early 
for his appointment at the TV station. 
He was well dressed, mannerly, slightly 
pink-cheeked with excitement. No one 
would have guessed that he was a boy with 
a problem—a boy who preferred not to 
behave. Bob was amazed at what went 
on all at once in a TV station—casts were 
coming in and out of the production stu- 
dios, models advertising hair shampoos 
were hurrying by, the telephone operator 
was obviously very busy. Then the pro- 
ducer appraised Bob. “So, you’re Bob, the 
boy I’ve heard so much about!” The ten- 
sion tightened in Bob’s face; the sound 
proof walls seemed to close in on him. 
“Let’s hear you read these lines!” Again 
Bob felt a freeze, but the teacher came to 
his rescue. “If you will explain to Bob 
the part he’s to try for you'll be surprised 
at how well he will respond. His expres- 
sion and body movement are excellent— 
try him!” 

The producer explained the story, 
Bob lost himself in his 
At once the studio became a school 
yard. Bob became the aggressor. Having 
lived the part since kindergarten he felt 
sure of himself. He repeated the lines 
once for the producer. Bob had a pirt in 
a TV show. 

The producer never guessed that Bob 
couldn’t read, nor did he ever imagine the 
hours spent by the teacher helping Bob 


scene after scene. 
part. 


memorize his lines. Not being able to 
read and low in auditory memory meant 
hours of private practice—secret practice. 

Then the children met as a complete 
cast for camera blocking—dry rehearsals. 
Bob met the members of the Hawaiian 
cast graciously and they thought Bob’s 
acting was excellent. The children were 
unaware that he had lived the part. The 
teacher taking the part of teacher was an 
“exchange” from the Islands—a young 
talented Japanese personality with a beau- 
tiful voice who understood Bob and Bob 
in his part. The result was the kind of 
success that Bob had always wanted but 
had only had in dreams. Just once he 
had achieved. He had made the show 
real and good. His friends in the cast had 
told him so. Everyone was proud of him. 
Best of all, Bob realized an inner satisfac- 
tion. For once Bob was genuinely proud 
of himself. 

All the children in the seventh grade 
classes said, as they gave him a pat on the 
back: “I saw you on TV, Bob. Gee, you 
were swell!” 

Then they included him. His reading 
problem disappeared. His 
against it was gone. 

Bob was no longer prize bully—he was 
a prize person because he was a boy, a TV 
actor once. 

Thus one boy’s attitude was changed 
and social prestige was gained—the pre- 
cious social prestige that he wanted most 


of all. 


blocking 


Television may be used educationally to 


great advantage. It may offer satisfac- 
tory outlets to emotionally handicapped 
children. It may open a gate to a child’s 


mental health. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


ERE are some of the “cases” from 

a summer school course in Mental 

Hygiene and Teaching, as reported by 

teachers, principals, and other school and 

community workers. What would you do 

if you met them in your own school ex- 
perience? 


Joanne—Two Years Older 


Joanne, aged fifteen, was a member of 
an eighth-grade section I taught this past 
Being two years older than most 
of her classmates was obvioulsy an un- 


year. 
comfortable fact of life to her. Joanne 
was much taller and more developed 
But she 


was outdone by them in poise, posture, 


physically than the other girls. 


and personality. 

Managing her emotions proved an al- 
most daily embarrassment to Joanne. 
When called upon to read, she began 
nervously her poor and rapid rendition, 
which invariably resulted in laughter 
“senator” come 
Sometimes she 
too would laugh at her mistakes, but 


from the class on hearing 
out “student”—et cetera. 


more often her attitude was one of bellig- 
erent sullenness for having had to recite 
to begin with. Her school work on the 
whole was satisfactory — surprising in 
view of her open aversion to studies. 
Pouting was Joanne’s standby reaction 
If a change 
in schedule was announced indicating a 


to an unpleasing situation. 


later lunch time for the class, Joanne was 
the first to let out with a moan of grave 
Then she would talk it 
over with her neighbor, who never got a 


disappointment. 


word in edgewise. 
When assignments of unusual length 
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were made it was Joanne who first com- 
plained. Before the end of the day she 
would say, very loudly, to a friend that 
she wasn’t taking any books home that 
day. However, she could be seen un- 
obtrusively carrying the usual stack home 
at three o’clock. 

All Joanne’s statements seemed calcu- 
lated for effect. Few ever seemed nat- 
ural or spontaneous. She seldom if ever 
seemed socially happy; her companions 
at lunch were few and always laboriously 
prearranged. 


Jack Seeks Approval 


Jack is a boy ten years old, of more 
than average ability. He is handsome, 
and is well liked by members of his class. 
His parents go to considerable lengths to 
cooperate with him in all his undertak- 
ings, and to provide him with the things 
they think should make for his happiness. 
They are intensely interested in every- 
thing he does. 

Although Jack enters into all the ac- 
tivities of his group, and often is the 
center of attention, he is not happy— 
certainly not as happy as he should be. 
He plays up to the other boys continu- 
ously, as if he were not already in favor 
with them. He practically begs for 
more attention and approval from them. 
Everything else is subordinated to the 
gaining of more favor. 

This constant seeking of further ap- 
proval is so important to Jack that he 
often neglects his work and ignores class 
discussions in order to pursue it. Since 
his place in the group is already secure, 
such conduct seems more than passing 
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strange. It completely baffles me, his 


teacher. 


Kenneth—A Sixteen-Year Old 


Kenneth is a junior in our school. He 
is sixteen years old and the fourth child 
in a family of seven. His father is a 
very stern man in many respects, but well 
informed on school affairs. None of 
Kenneth’s older brothers graduated from 
high school, but they have done reason- 
ably well in the jobs they have been able 
to secure. 

Kenneth is constantly having trouble 
with his teachers. He has been trans- 
ferred from class to class despite the fact 
that he is of average intelligence. When 
he was first sent to my office I tried to 
establish rapport with him, hoping to see 
the problem from his viewpoint as well 
as that of the teachers. Kenneth im- 
mediately went on the defensive, and I 
have not been able to get as close to him 
as I would like. His biggest problem 
seems to be one of misunderstanding with 
At times he is moody and 
reticent; on other occasions he is rowdy 
and boisterous. He seems to be afraid 
of his parents and makes every effort to 
prevent any contact between any of the 
school staff and his father. 

I feel that with proper guidance and 
understanding Kenneth could develop 
into a good school citizen and better 
than average student. 


his teachers. 


I am afraid at 


this point his teachers have completely 
failed him due to lack of understanding. 


Joey Is Insecure 


Joey, a ten-year old, mature in many 
respects, is quite disturbed emotionally. 
Upon investigation we found that he 
feels extremely insecure, because of his 
home environment, but has enough pride 
to attempt to cover up a great deal. 

He is an only child living with his 
mother while his father is in Korea. His 
teacher had noticed his listlessness in the 
classroom. Some days he came to school 
very poorly dressed, shoes needing mend- 
ing, and with no lunch money. 

One day he was sent to the office, where 
he confided in the principal concerning 
his worries. He had not seen his mother 
for a week and did not know where she 
was. That day the principal took him 
home, hoping to get more insight into 
the matter. His mother had just re- 
turned to the trailer home. Joey was so 
happy to see her he hugged her and asked 
where she had been. She only slouched 
on the bed, not committing herself. 

Joey is at the age to know things are 
not on the level. He is suffering from 
loss of confidence in his mother but with 
no one to whom he can turn for security. 

How can the school best meet Joey’s 
needs in order to promote his emotional 
stability? 
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SCREENING A FOURTH GRADE CLASS FOR EMOTIONAL NEEDS 


BURLEEN J. BULLOCK AND WILLIAM H. BROWN* 


HE principal aim of education in 

America has been, and still is, to de- 
velop well-rounded individuals, capable of 
living fully, richly, and happily in their 
culture. In translating this aim into ac- 
tion, many schools have tended to concen- 
trate almost entirely on intellectual de- 
velopment. Within the last two decades, 
increased attention has been given to the 
child’s social development, for the sociali- 
zation of individuals loomed as a crucial 
task in the development of a complex so- 
ciety. Until recently, very little atten- 
tion was given to the child’s emotional de- 
velopment. Teachers had to learn that a 
child was more than a brain—that he was 
a human being to be treated as a whole. 
Thus, the school unknowingly developed 
symptoms of emotional maladjustments in 
some children as it tried to foster intellec- 
tual adjustment. 


Two Obligations 


It is generally granted now that the 
school has two clearly defined obligations 
with respect to the emotional adjustment 
of children: (1) to make its instructional 
program positive by using disciplinary 
measures which are constructive, so that 
emotional maladjustments are prevented 


* Dr. Brown is Director of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research at North Carolina College, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. His doctorate is from 
Ohio State University, where he specialized in 
educational evaluation. He has recently returned 
from the Virgin Islands, where he made a prelimi- 
nary survey of the teacher-education problem in 
St. Thomas and St. Croix. Mrs. Bullock has been 
doing graduate work at North Carolina College. 
She was formerly a fourth-grade teacher in the 
schools of Kings Mountain, North Carolina. 
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‘the whole child.” 


rather than caused; and (2) to identify 
those children who are maladjusted so that 
adequate remedial treatment may be pro- 
vided for them.' The scope of this obli- 
gation has been further delineated by 
Carroll who succinctly pointed out that 
“psychotic children are very rare, but 
neurotic children are numerous, and mal- 
adjusted children are legion.” 

There is small wonder, then, that teach- 
ers of our times have been charged, 
through educational literature, with the 
responsibility for “meeting the needs of 
While many sincere 
teachers have accepted the challenge, 
others have glibly repeated this aim as 
they bent their efforts toward training 
the minds of children by drilling in the 
facts. Unfortunately, these teachers have 
not had command of processes needed to 
identify anything more than the more ob- 
vious needs of children. 

Teachers have known that children 
needed to be motivated, put into a 
teacher-created state of affairs which im- 
pels the organism to act,’ but they have 
been less conscious of a broader term rep- 
resenting a state of unsatisfied motives 
which upset the individual’s optimum 
equilibrium and drive him to action. 
Emotional imbalance, however mild, 
gives rise to behaviors which teachers gen- 


1 Herbert Carroll, Mental Hygiene: The Dy- 
namics of Adjustment, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1951, p. 13. 

2 Ibid. 

30. H. Mowrer and C. Kluckholm, “Dynamic 
Theory of Personality,” Personality and Behavior 
Disorders, New York: Ronald Press, 1944, p. 79. 
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erally regard as anti-social and which they 
seek to correct through disciplinary 
means. Often a carefully calculated 
change in the state of affairs responsible 
for emotional imbalance not only corrects 
minor emotional disturbances but also 
prevents further imbalance among mem- 
bers of a classroom group. Thus, a fit- 
ting responsibility for the ordinary teacher 
involves detecting children whose mal- 
adjustment reveals itself in emotional 
needs and setting up conditions in the 
classroom which prevent frustration. 


Finding Emotional Needs 


This article contains a briet description 
of an effort to screen a fourth grade class 
for children who had important emotional 
The 
study used as the basis for this article as- 
sumed that once the nature and preva- 


needs that were apparently unmet. 


lence of emotional needs were known, 
teachers who worked with these children 
would be in a favorable position to give 
due recognition to known emotional 
needs. 

The method of the study was essen- 
tially a screening process by which the 
teacher of the fourth grade attempted to 
identify cases of maladjustment through 
use of three objective instruments sup- 
plemented by an observation technique. 
The method was justified on the ground 
that teachers are often called on to screen 
pupils for various purposes and that 
screening for emotional needs can be ef- 
fectively done by the informed, ordinary 
classroom teacher. 


Observation Technique 


In order to obtain information about 
the emotional needs of the children, an 


observation technique developed by Raths* 
was used. The first step in the technique 
required the teacher to observe the pupils 
over a period of several weeks and to place 
each child in one of four categories ac- 
cording to behavior type: aggressive, sub- 
missive, withdrawing, and those exhibit- 
ing symptoms of psychosomatic illness. 
An aggressive child, according to Raths, 
consistently indicates resentment toward 
authority; resorts to name calling, loud 
yelling, and domineering talk. He seeks 
revenge for real or imaginary hurts, 
pushes other children, throws things at 
others, and sometimes brandishes knives 
or other weapons. He may direct his ag- 
gression toward property by cutting desks 
and tearing clothing including his own. 
His movements are frequently quick, de- 
cisive, and jerky; and he sometimes shows 
extreme cruelty to animals.° 

Raths describes. a submissive child as 
one who seems to have lost his backbone. 
Having little sense of direction for him- 
self, he seems to depend on others almost 
This child is 
sometimes very timid, afraid of strange 
people, easily frightened, and yields to 
authority without hesitation or protest.® 


constantly for directions. 


The Withdrawing Child 


According to Raths the withdrawing 
child chooses neither aggressiveness nor 
submissiveness as a way of expressing his 
Instead, he tends toward a 
solitary type of behavior, to withdraw 
from society. Sometimes we find the 
withdrawing child engaging in a specialty 


frustration. 


* Louis E. Raths, An Application to Education 
oj the Needs Theory, Bronxville, New York: Mod- 
ern Education Service, 1949. 

5 Ibid., p. 4. 

6 Ibid. 
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of one kind or another, and he is apt to 
develop special competence and skill in the 
thing on which he is concentrating. In 
this same category should be included 
those children who want very much to 
belong to the group, but for some reason 
or other are rejected. There is a tendency 
of the child to prefer the association of 
adults rather than his own age-mates, to 
be on the “fringe” of things and never in 
the center of them; to tend to resist the 
attempt of some well-intentioned adults 
to get him to participate—all these are 
behaviors symptomatic of a withdrawing 
child.’ 

Some children, when frustrated, tend 
to brood and worry and to wind up hav- 
ing some kind of physical impairment. 
These children are said to have symptoms 
of psychosomatic illness. These psycho- 
somatic disorders are of several kinds. In 
this classification we have children who 
have skin diseases: eczema, rashes, and 
other symptoms that seem to go along 
with allergies. We have children who 
show signs of extreme hypertension and 
of palpitation, and cardio-vascular dis- 
turbances. We have children with arthri- 
tis, migraine headaches, bronchial asthma, 
throat irritations, attacks of hay fever, 
and speech defects. Flanders also in- 
cluded children who are accident repeat- 
ers. Children who have the various 
symptoms of this kind scem to be not ill 
enough to be under a doctor’s care in the 
home ox in the hospital; on the other hand 
they do not seem to be well enough really 
to get along with their age-mates and to 
carry on the learning process. Generally 
no child has a large number of these 
symptoms, but we are trying to identify 


7 [bid., p. 5. 
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pupils with more or less chronic condi- 
tions of this illness.* 


Unmet Needs 


A second step in the technique required 
the teacher to make a decision with re- 
spect to unmet needs of the individual 
pupils, based on long-term observation of 
the pupils in various situations. The 
eight needs considered were: 


The need for belonging 
The need for love and affection 
The need for achievement 


The need for economic security 

The need for freedom from fear 
The need for freedom from guilt 
The need for sharing, and 

The need for understanding.’ 


oN A 


A third step in the observation process 
required the teacher to make decisions re- 
garding the intensity of various needs 
based on the frequency of behaviors indi- 
cating the need. Through this process 
the teacher was expected to gain useful 
insights into possible conditions which 
generated the observed need. 

A second set of data regarding the eight 
emotional needs selected for study was ob- 
tained through the administration of the 
Wishing Well.*° This needs inventory 
consists of 160 wishes, 20 in each of the 
eight categories. Each subject was di- 
rected to read the list of wishes and to 
check those which represented true wishes 


8 Ibid., p. 6. 

® Louis E. Raths, An Application to Education 
of the Needs Theory, Bronxville, New York: Mod- 
ern Education Service, 1949. 

10 Louis E. Raths and Laurance Metcalf, “An 
Instrument for Identifying Some of the Needs of 
Children,” Educational Research Bulletin, XXIV 
(October, 1945), 169-177. 
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for him. Thus, this inventory gave the 
pupils an opportunity to reveal their emo- 
tional needs through their choice of 
wishes. Important categories of needs 
were indicated by the frequency with 
which the subjects checked wishes in the 
various Categories. 


Personality Development 


Data relating to personality develop- 
ment of the pupils were obtained through 
the administration of the California Test 
of Personality. This test consists of 144 
items arranged in two large sections, self- 
adjustment and social adjustment. Each 
of the sections is divided into six smaller 
categories. Thus the test yields scores 
for total adjustment, self adjustment, so- 
cial adjustment and partials for 12 more 
specific personality traits. The major 
purpose of the test is to reveal the extent 
to which pupils are adjusting themselves 
to the problems and conditions which con- 
front them and developing normal, happy, 
Data 
from this test were used to supplement 
teacher observation regarding behavior 
types and the emotional needs. 

The Ohio Social Acceptance Scale was 
used to determine the friendship patterns 
of the pupils. The test was designed to 
answer questions such as: Does the pupil 
have many friends? 


and socially effective personalities.** 


Is the pupil “un- 
known” by the group? 
different toward him? 
both boys and girls? By girls only? By 
boys only? Do many of the children 
show a dislike for the majority of his 
classmates? Data from this instrument 


Is the group in- 
Is he accepted by 


11 Louis P. Thorpe, Willis W. Clarke, and Er- 
nest W. Tiegs, Manual of Directions, California 
Test of Personality—Elementary Series, California 
Test Bureau, 1942. 


can be translated into percentile norms 


and a score, corrected for variations in 


group size, can be used for quantitative 
interpretations. 


Major Findings 


Restated in a few words the major find- 
ings of the investigation were: 

1. Careful and extended observation 
by the teacher indicated that submissive 
and aggressive types of gross behavior 
predominated in the class of thirty pupils. 
Eleven or nearly two-thirds of the girls 
were classified as submissive, while less 
than one-third of the boys were so classi- 
fied. About 43 percent of the boys, but 
only about 12 percent of the girls were 
classified as aggressive. Withdrawing 
and psychosomatic illness types were rep- 
resented by only one or two cases. 

2. The average total adjustment scores 
made by the various gross behavior types 
on the California Personality Test fell be- 
low the fifth percentile norm of the test, 
with the exception of the psychosomatic 
pupil. The highest total adjustment 
scores were made by psychosomatic and 
unclassified pupils. 

3. Extended observation by the teacher 
revealed symptoms of unmet emotional 
needs. Ten boys and fifteen girls exhib- 
ited behaviors that suggested inward dis- 
turbances with submissive and aggressive 
types ‘predominating. According to ob- 
servation, each pupil could be associated 
with one or more of the eight emotional 
needs, the need for freedom from fear 
and love and affection being most out- 
standing. Freedom from guilt and the 
need for understanding ranked last. From 
observation the teacher classed 15 pupils 
as submissive, 8 pupils as aggressive, and 
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2 pupils as withdrawing. One pupil 
showed symptoms of psychosomatic ill- 
ness, and 5 pupils were unclassified. 

4. The response of the pupils on the 
Wishing Well implied many unmet emo- 
tional needs. Fifty percent of the pupils 
checked more than half of the 160 wishes 
on the Wishing Well Test, with an aver- 
age of 104 wishes each. The most preva- 
lent needs were for economic security and 
achievement. 


The least prevalent needs 
were to be free from fear and guilt. The 
results of the Wishing Well Test suggest 
that the highest number of needs were 
carried by submissive and aggressive 


pupils respectively. 

§. The results of the California Per- 
sonality Test suggested that the group 
generally was poorly adjusted. Fifty per- 
cent of all pupils made total adjustment 
scores which fell below the fifth percen- 
tile norm of the test. The highest total 
adjustment scores were made by pupils 
who were previously judged as well-ad- 
justed and by a child who showed symp- 
toms of psychosomatic illness. However, 
the average total adjustment for the 
“well adjusted” pupils fell at the first per- 
centile norm of the test. Fifty percent 
of the pupils whose scores on the person- 
ality test fell in the upper third of the 
class distribution had been perviously 
classified as submissive. Seventy-five per- 
cent of the pupils in the lower third of 
the class distribution indicated the need 
to belong on the personality test. Anti- 


social tendencies and the need to belong 
stood out as general characteristic of this 
group. 

6. Pupils were ranked in order of their 
corrected score on the Ohio Social Accept- 
ance Test. Slightly more than two-thirds 
of the pupils in the class ranked above 
the 50th percentile norm of the test, 
while nearly one-third of the pupils fell. 
below the 33rd percentile norm of the 
test. Thus, there appeared a fairly high 
degree of social acceptance within the 
group. Pupils who were least accepted 
were also pupils who expressed the highest 
total number of unmet emotional needs, 
and the poorly adjusted pupils were the 
ones readily rejected by both boys and 
girls. 

7. In the final screening process there 
were 11 pupils classified as fairly well ad- 
justed, 3 pupils moderately adjusted, and 
16 pupils poorly adjusted. Although 
many pupils appeared to be maladjusted, 
most of them were fairly well accepted 
by their peers. 

8. Numerous maladjustments revealed 
by the screening process appeared to stem 
from unmet emotional needs, and the re- 
sults of this study strongly suggested that 
the emotional needs of the pupils were 
directly related to types of gross behavior. 

The writers recommend the process de- 
scribed in this article as a suitable means 
of gaining a deeper understanding of 
children. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN: 
OBJECTIVES AND GROWTH 


PAULINE BROOKS WILLIAMSON 


What can we do about gifted children—not only those who are intellectually superior, but those 
whose giftedness takes other forms? One significant step has been the formation of an association dedi- 


cated to activity in this field—the American Association for Gifted Children. 


In this article Miss Wil- 


liamson, who is the Association’s executive secretary, describes what the organization has done and plans 


to do. 


Before undertaking her present work Miss Williamson served for a number of years as teacher 


and supervisor of schools in Virginia, and from 1925 to 1947 she was head of the School Health Bureau 
in the Welfare Division of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


(Cy TE IS not using his ability,” so said 

the teachers of a seven year old 
gifted boy. “He is lovable, is a leader in 
his group, and is creative, but he does not 
read as well as he can and does not pay 
attention in class.” “Why?” asked an 


Association member. 
I 


“How can we help 
“What’s going on in his mind 
“Is he 


when he’s not paying attention?” 
bored by listening to the repetition of 


something he learned easily?” “Is he 
creating something important?” A few 
minutes’ informal talk with the boy about 
his interests led the member of the Asso- 
ciation to guess that one reason he was 
popular with his group was that he was 
not using his abilities to the fullest and 
was being careful not to get too far ahead 
of the class in reading and other activities. 
Status with his group was so important to 
him that he did all he could to suppress 
any evidence that he had superior ability. 

To help find gifted children, help them 
to use their abilities for their own satis- 
faction and the benefit of others and at 
the same time to maintain status with 
their groups—so important at all ages—is 
an objective of the American Association 


for Gifted Children. 


To assist all children in worthwhile use 
of their constructive abilities by “recog- 
nizing, appreciating, and stimulating cre- 
ative work among gifted children,” is a 
long range objective of the Association. 
Evidence that this is possible is given in 
The Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation’s Evaluation Report No. 1: “From 
the work already accomplished, we are 
increasingly convinced that in working to 
increase the opportunities for the gifted 
child, a kind of teacher growth and de- 
velopment is taking place which actually 
improves the educational climate for 
every child in the school.” 

Priority is not given to talent in any 
one field but the most important and most 
difficult to discover early are in the higher 
realms of love, friendship, human under- 
standing, and leadership. 

The sacrifices of leading men and 
women of ability, in order to hold public 
offices for the purpose of service to the 
world, and the support of human welfare 
by foundations, voluntary organizations, 


1 Bridging the Gap between School and College. 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education, Es- 
tablished by The Ford Foundation, June 1953. 
p- 55. 
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and individuals are proof that we are rich 
in leaders with these highest gifts and 
that they have status with the public in 
our society. Some of this giftedness we 
recognize in times of crises when a public 
service demands a dramatic sacrifice. 
How much is hidden by the teacher or 
philanthropist who deliberately conceals 
his giftedness? How much is lost? How 
early can these gifts be identified? How 
can their expression be encouraged? The 
AAGC is attempting to learn more about 
them in and out of schools. This motive 
is emphasized in the Association’s book, 
The Gifted Child: “Much of the vision 
necessary for the promotion of human 
welfare must come from our gifted boys 
and girls educated for worthwhile leader- 
ship and productivity in a democracy.” 

This goal the Association has in com- 
mon with other important organizations. 

“The pressing need for broadly in- 
formed and responsible leadership and for 
a more adequate supply of specialized 
talent in many fields makes it imperative 
that the resources of our abler youth not 
be wasted. . . . The most important re- 
sources we have are not material but 


human. 


Growth of the Association 


When the Association was organized in 
1946 it was generally agreed that interest 
in the gifted was at a low point. “Until 
quite recently, questions of the effective 
use of the country’s human resources, 
the development of skills and capacities, 


Bos- 


2 The Gifted Child, Paul Witty (Editor). 


ton: D. C. Heath, 1951. Foreword p. V. 

3 Bridging the Gap between School and College. 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education, op. 
cit. p. 45. 
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and the waste of ability received relatively 
little attention.””* 

The founders of the Association were 
met with discouraging attitudes among 
leading educators, business men, bankers, 
and philanthropists. “Gifted? Why 
gifted? I thought they could take care 
of themselves.” “How do you expect to 
get support for your work? You cannot 
get sympathy for the gifted.” This 
skepticism is shifting to enthusiasm as 
the following convincing material is being 
carefully studied: The Gifted Child 
Grows Up;® The Gifted Child;® A Policy 
for Scientific and Professional Manpower;' 


Bridging the Gap Between School and 
College,* Education of the Gifted.° 


The amazing growth of the AAGC 
during its six years is due to a number 
of influences. Among the most impor- 
tant are the outstanding team work of its 
members and the excellent cooperation of 
such organizations as the National As- 
sociation for Mental Health, the United 
States Office of Education, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the American Association of 


4 National Manpower Council, “A Policy for 
Scientific and Professional Manpower,” Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1953. p. 33. 

5L. M. Terman and M. H. Oden, The Gifted 
Child Grows Up, Stanford, California: The Stan- 
ford University Press, 1947. 

6 The Gifted Child, op. cit. 

7 A Policy for Scientific and Professional Man- 
power, op. cit. 

8 Bridging the Gap between School and College, 
op. cit. 

® Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States 
and the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Education of the Gifted: National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C., 1950. 
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School Administrators, and the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Children. 

Of great importance to the growth in 
the work of the Association are the con- 
tributions of such groups as the National 
Manpower Council, the National Science 
Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Carnegie Foundation, and the Ford 
Foundation. They provide essential data, 
new experiences, and support of the 
gifted through research, experiments, 
demonstrations, and scholarships and 
fellowships. Members of AAGC are con- 
nected with these important groups for 
the gifted. Credit is given to other con- 
tributors in the books'® based on the 
fundamental pioneer research of Dr. 
Lewis M. Terman, our honorary Vice- 
President. 

Members of AAGC are responsible for 
its growth through: Preparation and dis- 
tribution of literature including bulletins, 
articles, and the book, The Gifted Child; 
conferences with local, national and in- 
ternational groups; speeches; informal 
discussions; seminars; workshops; courses 
for teachers; administration of special 
schools; research; cooperation with other 
professional groups on joint programs; 
and correspondence with parents, profes- 
sional, business and governmental leaders, 
as well as with administrators, teachers, 
and students in universities, colleges, high 
schools, and elementary schools. 

At the invitation of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, meet- 
ings of AAGC were held in connection 
with their regional conventions in St. 


10 Genetic Studies of Genius, Lewis M. Terman, 
Editor: Volume I, 1926; Volume II, 1926; Vol- 
ume III, 1930; Stanford University Press, Stan- 


ford, California. 
op. cit. 


The Gifted Child Grows Up, 


Louis, Los Angeles, and Boston. The 1953 
annual members’ meeting was held dur- 
ing the convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators in 
Atlantic City, at which time a joint pro- 
gram was sponsored by the two associa- 
tions. AAGC had official representatives 
at the conference on the study, “Qualifi- 
cations and Preparation of Teachers of 
Exceptional Children,” called by the 
United States Commissioner of Education 
at the Office of Education, Washington; 
at a conference of the Cooperative Com- 
mittee on Science and Mathematics Teach- 
ing of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and the United 
States Office of Education on the theme, 
“Identifying High School Students with 
Potential for Science and Mathematics and 
Providing Opportunities for their De- 
> at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference for Cooperation in 
Health Education, held in Chicago; and 
at the conventions of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children in St. 
Louis and Boston. 

Members of the Association are active 
in the education of the gifted in Canada 
and in many states, including California, 
Oregon, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
New York. They are leaders in conduct- 
ing conferences with parents, teachers 
and the children clinics; 
courses for teachers; and workshops. 


velopment;’ 


themselves; 


Correspondence, which is an exceed- 
ingly important phase of the work of the 
Association and is closely interrelated with 
conferences, preparation and distribution 
of literature and research, is growing rap- 
idly. Requests for help from physicians 
who see the relationships between their 
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patients’ health and their abilities are in- 
creasingly significant. 

Health educators point out that with 
increased tensions, frustrations, sensitiv- 
ity, and loneliness of the rejected and 
misunderstood gifted, obvious major needs 
are for mental and emotional as well as 
physical health. A philosophy or re- 
ligion that satisfies the inquiring mind 
and provides stability among the many 
complexities and adjustments must be 
basic for the development of the gifted as 
well as all others. 

The increased interest in the gifted, 
which is being awakened in the profes- 
sions, in art, government, industry and 
labor, affords one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities to safeguard our present world 
jeadership against destructive ideologies 
which threaten democracy. 

At the 1952 annual meeting of the 
Board recommendations were made for 
expansion of activities of the Association. 
Consideration was given to emergency 
needs and long-range planning. One of 
the most immediate needs is for consult- 
ants who will answer requests from com- 
munities by spending time with them and 
helping them to work out their problems 
in the education of the gifted in their 
own situations. More consultants are 
needed to guide parents and teachers as 
they listen to the gifted, learn from them, 
and see the infinite possibilities of helping 


them to grow as happy, healthy individ- 
uals, developing their talents to the 
fullest. 

The appalling waste of our human re- 
sources today demands coordination of 
the contributions of organizations and in- 
dividuals. In a democracy with freedom 
of choice, is it not the responsibility of a 
voluntary organization of leaders to un- 
dertake such coordination? 

The AAGC is a non-profit membership 
corporation chartered under the laws of 
the State of New York. The headquar- 
ters of the Association are at 15 Gramercy 


Park, New York 3, N. Y. Its officers 


and trustees are: Charles Coburn, Hon- 
orary President; Lewis M. Terman, Hon- 
orary Vice-President; Harold F. Clark, 
President; W. Carson Ryan, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Paul A. Witty, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; Pauline Williamson, Secretary; Mar- 
jorie L. Craig, Treasurer; Joseph H. 


Collins, Counsel; Sally Lucas Jean, Rob- 
ert H. Roberts, Ruth Strang, Clair E. 
Turner, Trustees. 

The membership includes distinguished 
men and women, both lay and professional, 
who through their abilities or experience 
are able to make a contribution toward 
the discovery and development of the 
gifted child. Applicants for membership 
must be approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors. 
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Books 


NE of the most helpful developments 
in mental health in recent years has 
been the way in which adequate scientific 
material has been made available to par- 
ents and teachers. We have referred fre- 
quently in this journal to the booklets 
published by Science Research Associates 
as a.particularly valuable resource for 
both adults and youth. One of the latest 
of these booklets is Developing Respon- 
sibility in Children, by Constance Foster." 
This has, in addition to its excellent text, 
the usual intriguing illustrations. 

Other organizations are issuing interest- 
ing and valuable pamphlets. The Ken- 
tucky State Department of Education re- 
cently put out Parents as Partners, in 
which Martha Fugett Johnson, mother of 
three children and experienced in youth 
counselling, describes how one group of 
parents embarked on a study project “to 
find a new focus for their family living.* 
A committee from the 1951-1952 Guided 
Observation Play Group of the William 
H. Seward School in Rochester, New 
York, is responsible for The Weaning 
~ 1. Chicago, Science Research Associates, Inc. 
(57 W. Grand Ave.) 1953. 48 p., 40¢. 


2 Louisville, Kentucky, State Department of 
Education; 64 p., 35¢. 


Years*—an attractive pamphlet which 
first asks: “What Do We Mean by Parent 
Education?” and then proceeds to give an 
account of the Rochester play groups, fol- 
lowed by discussions of the pre-school 
child’s speech, the young child’s needs, 
and various “helpful hints.” In an intro- 
ductory note Superintendent Spinning 
pays tribute to “the pioneer work which 
Mrs. Mary Kinsella and her associates have 
done in guided observation.” 

The New York Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture has a series of “Frontier Pamphlets,” 
the most recent of which is by Dr. Milton 
R. Sapirstein.‘ Discussing “freedom” 
from the psychiatric point of view the 
author stresses the importance of the fam- 
ily; he says that without a family or in- 
timate unit during his early life, man as 
we know him ceases to exist. And he 


adds: 


“Any freedom, therefore, which has 
existed at the price of destroying the 
family unit has resulted only in con- 
fusion. The most productive and crea- 


3 Rochester, New York, William H. Seward 
School; 1953. 61 p. 

4 Freedom—a Psychiatrist’s Approach.. New 
York, Society for Ethical Culture (2 West 64th 
St.); 20 p., 25¢. 
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tive cultures, which have dominated 
most of the world, have always been 
built around strong family units which 
offer to the developing child the great- 
est chance for survival, place the 
woman in her most favorable position 
for effective motherhood, and offer the 
father many positive gratifications—all 
of which gives society cohesiveness and 
continuity of values.” 


"Sel f-Understanding” 


A recent pamphlet in the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation series is described by the 
authors as “part of an effort to explore 
what the school might do to help young 
people understand themselves and acquire 
healthy attitudes toward themselves and 
others.”® This is a report of a work con- 
ference dealing with the teaching of psy- 
chological principles in the high school. 
In this conference the teachers participat- 
ing attempted to clarify two positions— 
one, the teaching of psychology as an 
academic subject in the high school; the 
other, teaching psychology as mental hy- 
giene—"to try to teach psychology in 
such a way that students are encouraged 
to face and try to solve issues in their 
personal lives.” Emphasis throughout in 
the report is on the importance of emo- 
tion in understanding oneself and others: 
“It is better to help students face their 
emotions than simply to urge them to 
conceal or ‘control’ their feelings.” As 
to methods, the report says that “rules” 
for good mental health, if taught at all, 
“should be presented as techniques some 
people have found helpful or have tried 
~ 8 Jersild, Arthur T., Helfant, Kenneth, and As- 
sociates, Education for Self-Understanding: The 
Role of Psychology in the High School Program. 


New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1953. 54 p., 85¢. 
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to apply in an effort to handle some of 
their difficulties—not as laws that will in- 
evitably lead to good mental health.” 


Parents and Emotional Problems 


The role of parents in the emotional 
problems of their children is discussed in 
the June issue of the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of School Social Work- 
ers.° “The poor school adjustments which 
children bring to the child guidance clinic 
are difficult to solve unless the attitudes 
and conflicts of the parents can be recog- 
nized and at least in part understood by 
them,” says the author, speaking from his 
experience in the Amherst H. Wilder 
Clinic, St. Paul, Minnesota. The prob- 
lems discussed include those of parents 
who are “indifferent,” “over-protective,” 
too demanding, over-anxious. 


**Permissive Parents” 


What are the consequences of permis- 
siveness for parents of young children? 
In the August issue of Marriage and Fam- 
ily Living’ Robert Blood starts off with 
the comment that “the mental hygiene 
value for children of greater freedom of 
activity has been 2 dominant note in re- 
cent literature on child-rearing” and then 
reports on studies he has made comparing 
the experiences of parents who have 
adopted “permissive child-rearing meth- 
ods” with those of parents who have used 
“traditional” methods. Some of the find- 
ings: Permissive parents found their lives 
“more disrupted” by their children’s be- 

6 Lippman, Hyman S. “The Role of Parents in 
Emotional Problems Presented by Children in the 
School Setting.” Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of School Social Workers, 28: 3-7, June 

53. 

" Blood, Robert O., Jr. “Consequence; of Per- 


missiveness for Parents of Young Children.” Mar- 
riage and Family Living, 15: 209-12, August 1953. 
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havior—cluttered living rooms were char- 
acteristic, for example. On the other 
hand, the permissive parents seemed not 
to be envious of their restricted neigh- 
bors; indeed, “such parents may be even 
less tense and anxiety-ridden than restric- 
tive parents with their picture-book 
homes.” One suggestion of the investi- 
gator is that “parents who adopt permis- 
sive policies would do well to adapt their 
homes to the expectation of such conse- 
quences as we have described.” 

An English view on changing educa- 
tional standards is well presented by G. A. 
Lyward in the current issue of The New 
Era (London).* Out of his long educa- 
tional experience Mr. Lyward writes: 

“It seems to me that the vital ques- 
tion is: How far is the child doing what 
he does with his whole self—his heart 
and mind and soul? . . . 

“We are dealing with the fear that 
there are no longer any standards. But 
surely here is the test question—how 
emotionally secure is this or that child? 
Is, the challenge coming to one who 
feels he ‘belongs’ and ‘counts’ and is 
loved for himself and not merely for 
what he can do or does do; in other 
words, how whole or how rartial is his 
response likely to be?” 


The Elementary School 


Why do we send our children to school? 
What do we expect them to learn in 
school? What do they learn, and how 
well? 

Parents and teachers alike will profit 
from reading a comparatively brief new 
book that attempts to answer these ques- 
tions—Elementary School Objectives, by 
Nolan C. Kearney.’ This is a report pre- 

S“A Comment on Standards: Particularly for 


Parents.” The New Era, 34: 119-22, July- 
August 1953. 


pared for the Midcentury Committee on 
Outcomes in Elementary Education. 
Particularly timely is the discussion of 
two alleged schools of thought—usually 
identified as the “subject-matter” ap- 
proach and the “activity” approach. This 
report points out, of course, that there 
are many educational goals that are not 
closely or exclusively identified with 
either of these approaches, and that typi- 
cal descriptions of classrooms of the sup- 
posed two opposite kinds are not infre- 
quently “stereotypes in the extreme.” 
Some of the statements in the report are: 


Most teachers believe that there are 
essential knowledges and skills that all 
children should learn, if possible, and 
that average children can learn. 

Teachers believe that there is much 
new scientific information that throws 
light on the nature of learning, the 
need for improved methods, the con- 
structive recognition of individual and 
trait differences, the importance of 
motivation, and the nature of related- 
ness and organization in learning. 

Teachers believe in democracy in the 
schools and in life outside the schools. 
They accept wholeheartedly many of 
the new insightful definitions of the 
social nature of the child and his learn- 
ing. 

Dynamic Child Psychology 


Few if any modern books on child psy- 
chology approach Leigh Peck’s new book 
in human interest, broad coverage, and 
wealth of illustrative cases.'° The first 
hundred pages read like a fascinating 
novel—more exciting, indeed, than many 
novels. 

Particularly good is the opening sec- 


®New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1953. 


189 p. $3.00. 
10 Child Psychology: A Dynamic Approach. 
Boston, D. C. Heath, 1953. 536 p. $5.25. 
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UNDERSTANDING 
THE CHILD 


tion on heredity—‘What the Child Brings 
with Him.” We can much more readily 
understand what we inherit and what we 
cannot inherit, says the author, if we will 
first inquire how we inherit: 


“One of the most common fallacies 
with respect to heredity is the convic- 
tion that if a certain man or woman 
was our ancestor, we ‘must carry his 
blood in our veins’ and may thus ex- 
pect to share some of his characteris- 
tics. As a matter of fact, what we 
inherit is chromosones. . . . If we 
boast of what great-great-great-great- 
grandpa did in the American Revolu- 
tion, we should remember that while 
it is entirely possible that one or even 
more than one of our chromosones 
came from him, it is also entirely pos- 
sible that we have inherited exactly 
nothing from him. Or if we go even 
further back and speak of the eight- 
times-great-grandfather who was our 
first American ancestor, the chances 
are that we do not have a single chro- 
mosone from him. While this may be 
a sobering thought when we reflect on 
more illustrious kin, it may also be of 
some comfort to realize that our off- 
spring probably will have very few, if 
any, chromosones in common with our 
Great-uncle Seth, the one that eloped 
with the married lady, back in the Gay 
Nineties!” 

This discussion is followed by interest- 
ing and informing answers to such ques- 
tions as: Do we inherit intelligence? Can 
diseases be inherited? 
bility hereditary? 

Following this and other background 
information sections of the book deal 
with “guiding children’s activities” (e.g., 
how children play); evaluating mental 
development; emotional and social adjust- 
ment; and “when adjustment is too difh- 
cult”—personality disorders (the indi- 
vidual turns against himself); behavior 
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problems (the individual turns against 
society). 


The Teacher of Teachers 


For those who like to see education in 
relation to the life of our times and of the 
future Harold Rugg’s new book is all but 
indispensable.*' Rugg’s account of Euro- 
American industrial culture, with its em- 
phasis on the value of the Practical Man 
as against the Creative Man, and in con- 
trast what has happened under recent 
technological developments, forms the 
background for his concept of what the 
teachers of teachers can and should do 
today. The book is rich and detailed—too 
much so for any adequate comment in a 
brief review note. But a paragraph or 
two may give something of the spirit of 
the work: 


“What, then, is demanded of us? 

“First and foremost, the Teacher of 
Teachers must know that he shares 
equally with the Technologist in a new 
division of labor. The engineer’s die 
is cast—he is now completing the ro- 
botizing of the machine. This is the 
crucial fact in our lives. The educa- 
tor’s die is cast also—be must now 
complete the humanizing of men and 
the building among them of an effec- 
tive intelligence. The engineer’s job is 
now being finished, and the educator’s 
job must come to simultaneous comple- 
tion or there will be trouble. 

“The argument for this critical thesis 
centers in human work, most of which 
will shortly disappear from heavy in- 
dustry. Since mer whose ‘stomachs 
will surely be full must have work for 
the sake of their souls and minds, mas- 
ters of personality and behavior must 
substitute for the dying mechanical oc- 
cupations an effective intelligence and 
the arts and crafts of a creative life.” 


11 The Teacher of Teachers. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1953. 308 p. 
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